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It is based throughout on his own extensive personal experience, 
and it is this which gives the keynote to the volume. 

While giving the diagnosis and treatment of morbid conditions 
in the nose and throat, as they fall within the province of the general 
practitioner, Dr. Richards is careful to indicate the difficulties which 
confront those who are not especially skilled in rhinology and laryn¬ 
gology, and thus not lead them into attempts to do that which does 
not lie within their province. The book is not only adapted to the 
general practitioner, but will prove an especially useful guide to 
those who desire to take up laryngology and rhinology as special 
pursuits. It is in no sense of the word a compend, nor does it 
pretend to furnish a complete text-book. Dr. Richards writes in 
a clear style, admirably suited to his subject-matter. This book is 
a pioneer in its line and deserves the professional favor with which 
it is sure to be received. F. R. P. 


A Narrative of Medicine in America. By James Gregory 

Mumford, M.D. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1903. 

This work covers the entire field of the history of medicine in 
America from the earliest time down to the present date. Its title 
has been well chosen by the author, who has given us what is truly 
a story or narrative of the medical profession rather than a dry 
series of historical facts. Within recent years there has been a 
great impetus given to the study of medical history, and much has 
been written upon it. Dr. Mumford has not only availed himself 
of the work which has been done in this field of investigation by 
others, but has gone to original sources and has authenticated or 
disproved many disputed statements. 

In a book of this character it is most difficult to observe a proper 
proportion in dealing with various epochs or individuals, and its 
author is to be congratulated upon the skilfulness which he has 
shown in weaving the network of his narrative. Beginning with 
the early days of settlement, when the sick and injured depended 
for relief upon the amateur medical attentions of pastors or deacons, 
like Samuel Fuller, Dr. Mumford goes on to the real beginnings 
of medical history in this country, when bright young men who 
determined to practise medicine sought their knowledge at the feet 
of the best teachers in England and on the Continent, and brought 
back to this country the lessons which they had learned from the 
Hunters, Haller, Boerhaave, or Morgagni. Most interesting are 
his accounts of the careers of the founders of American medicine: 
Morgan, Shippen, Rush, and John Jones—each skilfully delineated, 
with the estimates of their characters and accounts of their mutual 
relations given. Coming to a later date, when medical science had 
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extended from Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, penetrating 
other sections of the country, Dr. Mumford describes most sympa¬ 
thetically and graphically the great services rendered by pioneers, 
such as Drake and Dudley. In fact, among the most interesting 
portions of the book will be found those devoted to the careers of 
these men, many of whom figure to the present generation as names 
and naught else. 

Although Dr. Mumford pays due attention to the founding of 
hospitals and medical schools, and describes the services of men 
like those above mentioned and the Warrens of Boston in this 
connection, we doubt if the histories of institutions ivill ever 
thrill us as do the life-histories of men who struggled through 
almost insuperable difficulties to the achievement of such tremen¬ 
dous benefits to humanity. 

Dr. Mumford’s book should not only be read but owned by every 
American physician, and we could think of no more stimulating 
gift to be put in the hands of the graduate than this narrative, in 
which are embodied the wonderful achievements of his predecessors 
in the healing art. F. R. P. 


Practical Point's in Nursing. For Nurses in Private Practice. 

By Emily A. M. Stoney. Third edition. Philadelphia, New 

York and London: W. B. Saunders & Co., 1903. 

The third edition of this valuable book on nursing has been 
revised and brought up to date by a physician owing to the death 
of the able author. 

The work itself, except for the revision made necessary by 
advance in knowledge, retains much of its originality. The authoress 
was peculiarly qualified by experience and position to write authori¬ 
tatively, and she is to be doubly commended for omitting much that 
a nurse need not know, as well as for the good selection of what 
she should know. 

The matter has been divided into seven chapters and an appendix: 
I. The Nurse; II. The Sick-room; III. The Patient; IV. Nursing 
in Accidents and Emergencies; V. Nursing in Special Medical Cases; 
VI. Nursing of Sick Children; VII. Physiology and Descriptive 
Anatomy. The appendix contains various kinds of useful knowledge, 
such as tables of weights and measures, recipes, dose list, glossary, 
etc. The difficulty in instructing nurses lies in knowing just how 
much to teach and how much to withhold. It is necessary for the 
modern trained nurse to have an intelligent knowledge of the reason 
for pursuing a particular course or abandoning another. It is not 
necessary, on the other hand, for a nurse to take a complete medical 
course. Miss Stoney’s work contains many things of interest to 



